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not worse days than some we have seen during the last
half of this century. In those days, notwithstanding the
conditions of the South, in view of its institutions inherited
from the older States of the East, every American was as
welcome in Louisiana and the South as he was elsewhere
in the Union. We are gradually and surely returning to
that cordial state of feeling which was unhappily interrupted
by the Civil War.

" Our fathers taught us that it was the highest patriotism
to defend the Constitution of the country. But they had
left within its body guarantees of an institution that the
will of the majority finally determined should no longer
exist and which put the conscience of the people to the
severest test. Looking back now to the beginning of this
century and to the conflict of opinion and of material
interests engendered by those guarantees, we can see that
they never could have been stricken out of the organic law
except by a conflict of arms. The conflict came, as it was
bound to come, and Americans became enemies, as they
were bound to be, in the settlement of issues'that involved
so much of money, such radical political results and the
pride of a great and illustrious race of people. The power
rested with the victors at the close of the conflict, but not
all the honors of the desperate warfare. Indeed, the
survivors are now winning honors, enriched with justice
and magnanimity, not less worthy than those who won the
battles in their labors to restore the country to its former
feeling of fraternal regard and to unity of sentiment and
action and to promote its welfare. The fidelity of the great
General who has just departed in the ripeness of age, and
with a history marked by devotion to his flag, was the true
and simple faith of an American to his convictions of duty.

"We differed with him and contested campaigns ands themiving the enemy, counties, a flourishing little town
